22                    LIFE OF JOSEPH SEVERN.

Keats's letter, < Hermia and Helena/ brought neither
profit, direct or indirect, nor praise from those quartern
where the artist most eagerly wished it to come : and for a
time Severn was almost in despair. But gradually he
discovered that he was making way in the "Antique " class
at the Academy, and that not only his fellow students but
one or two artists of high standing, including Fuseli (then
Keeper), were attracted by his rapid progress. He grudged
neither time nor labour in the effort to approach mastery in
draughtsmanship. Thus, in his determination to succeed
in a perfect drawing of the Laocoon group he strove (after
his day's employment under Mr. Bond, his couple of hours'
careful drawing at the "Antique" class, and his long walk
out to his father's house in Hoxton) for two hours each,
evening throughout a whole winter. During the evenings
of the ensuing summer he worked away at a drawing of
two Gladiators fighting, and felt no small encouragement
when Fuseli complimented him upon his success and
began to take a genuine interest in him. One day
Severn read an announcement about the Grand Prize in.
Historical Painting. His heart beat with excitement as
the idea flashed*across his mind to try to win, or at least
make a creditable struggle for it, notwithstanding his
inexperience in painting in oils ; though his courage sank
almost to vanishing-point when he read further that the
prize had not been awarded for twelve years, as no com-
petitor had proved himself sufficiently worthy to carry it
off. He had need to remember all the encouragement he-
had received at the " School" of late, even in the life-class ;
where, he records, he was first set to draw the feet of
Hercules, from a model, and found himself companioned
by a young artist afterwards to become famous as Sir
Edwin Landseer. Yet even then he hardly dared to
regard himself as worthy to be a candidate for a prize,,
the winning of which would mean more than customary
repute. The subject, however, allured him. Keats had
spoken to Mm enthusiastically about Spenser, and had read
and recited passages of The Fairie Queene till Severn hadll
